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HOMAS POWNALL (1722- 
1805) was the man who really 
discovered America. He brought to 
it a cultural background of associa- 
tions which gave him a_ vision of 
America’s realizable future, and he 
was one of the first to express him- 
self on this subject. He came to 
America just two hundred years ago 
—in 1753. He was appointed by the 
Crown as Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony later of 
South Carolina. He traveled like a 
fox far and wide over the trails and 
waterways of the British Colonies, 
kept a diary of his travels, consulted 
those of others, rendered invaluable 
service both to the British Govern- 
ment in its struggle against the 
French and to the welfare of the 
Colonies, attended the Albany Con- 
gress of 1754 and won its thanks for 
his services to it, and became an 
honored friend of Benjamin Franklin. 
A study of the classical knowledge 
display ed by this eighteenth-century 
colonial administrator, political the- 
orist, cartographer, and explorer pro- 
vides an interesting index of the use 
of the classics by an intelligent gen- 
tleman of this period of illiberal 
reaction. Pownall’s classical edu- 
cation was obtained at Lincoln and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained his degree in 1743. He 
had acquired a good knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin authors. His 
classical attainments were such as to 
be conspicuous, for he was a person 
of unusual application and a good 
memory. In his Antiquarian Romance 
(95) he states apologetically that his 
career has not permitted “a regular 
course of learned study.” In the same 
work (97) he remarks that the lan- 
guage of the gods still remains in 
Homer and Plato. Later (180) he 
pronounces Horace’s third ode of the 
third book one of his finest. Thomas 
Pownall is not unworthy of the 
company of his contemporaries — 
Burke, whose understudy he was, 
Gibbon, Johnson, Swift,.and Fielding. 
Among Pownall’s numerous pub- 
lished works (some still exist only in 
manuscript) were: The Administra- 
tion of the Colonies, which appeared 
in 1764 and went through six edi- 
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THE EASTER STORY 
ESPERE AUTEM sabbati, quae 


lucescit in prima sabbati, venit 
Maria Magdalene et altera Maria 
videre sepulchrum. Et ecce terrae- 
motus factus est magnus. Angelus 
enim Domini descendit de caelo: et 
accedens revolvit lapidem, et sedebat 
super eum. Frat autem aspectus elus 
sicut fulgur, et vestimentum eius sicut 
nix. Prae timore autem elus exterriti 
sunt custodes, et facti sunt velut 
mortui. Respondens autem  angelus 
dixit mulieribus: “Nolite timere vos: 
scio enim quod iesum, qui crucifixus 
est, quaeritis. Non est hic: surrexit 
enim, sicut dixit. Venite, et videte 
locum ubi positus erat Dominus. Et 
cito euntes, dicite discipulis eius quia 
surrexit. Ft ecce praecedit vos in 
Galilaeam: ibi eum videbitis. Ecce, 
praedixi vobis.” Et exierunt cito de 
monumento cum timore, et gaudio 
magno, currentes nuntiare discipulis 
eius. 
— Mart. xxviii, 1-8, Vulgate version. 


tions; his Topographical Description 
of North America (1776), first pub- 
lished in its revised form of 1784 by 
the University of Pittsburgh Press 
in 1949; and his Antiquarian Ro- 
mance (1795). In the political theory 
of the first of these works he was 
enlightened by his close reading of 
the ancient classics, and like Burke 
he favored a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the Colonies such as was dif- 
ficult to obtain from the corrupt 
and corrupting government in power 
at that time. The experiments of the 
Roman Republic with its colonies 
gave Pownall a fund of experience 
which he thought of value in deter- 
mining the best policy to adopt with 
regard to the American Colonies. 
The absolute concepts of freedom 
and justice which he derived from 
his knowledge of the classics helped 
him to measure in its smallness the 
narrow, selfish, and suicidal rule of 
the current reactionary government. 
His Topographical Description con- 
tained maps of colonial America with 
detailed notations of topography, 
trails, and waterways. Pownall’s com- 
mentary accompanying the maps not 
only brings to light his untiring trav- 
els and observations in the Colonies, 


and his thrilling reaction to the 
beauty and promise of them, but 
also reveals him as a man from whom 
the classics pour forth with a spon- 
taneity and appropriateness equal to 
the best use of them in this era of 
illuminating quotations. His Avtiquar- 
ian Romance he wrote in 1784 as the 
second part of a treatise which he 
had published two years earlier, on 
the use of antiquarian learning as a 
commentary upon history. It is a 
speculative work on the origins and 
first beginnings of nations, a “bead- 
roll on which they [historical facts | 
are strung” (xi). With regard to it 
he appositely recalls but typically 
misquotes (xii) the words of Tacitus 
(Germ. 3): “Quae neque confirmare 
argumentis nec repellere (for refel- 
lere) in animo est.” This work was 
in the making during the period 
when the Decline and Fall was be- 
ing written (1776-1788). In fact, 
Pownall writes (142) that Gibbon’s 
account of the Tartars makes his own 
treatment of them unnecessary. As 
part of this contemporary interest in 
historical research Pownall has read 
the historical literature of the ancient 
world with great care, and cites and 
quotes this ancient literature hun- 
dreds of times. In his study of the 
ancient sources he finds that at times 
Livy is not confirmed by Strabo, and 
that he sometimes contradicts even 
himself. He observes that at times 
Livy virtually translates Polybius, but 
that Livy is generally not as reliable 
as Polybius. He informs us (24) that 
the text of Strabo from which he 
quotes dozens of times is that of 
Casaubon of the vear 1585. 

In the revised edition of the Topo- 
graphical Description Pownall re- 
veals a knowledge of Homer, Plato, 
Diodorus Siculus, Eusebius, Vergil, 
Martial, and Tacitus. In his Adszinis- 
tration of the Colonies he makes fre- 
quent use of Sallust and Livy, and 
quotes Horace. In his Antiquarian 
Romance he cites or quotes the fol- 
lowing Greek authors: Homer, Hes- 
iod, Herodotus, Thucvdides, Plato, 
Apollonius of Rhedes. Polybius, 
Strabo, Pausanias, Plutarch, Zosimus, 
and Suidas; and the following Latin 
authors: Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Ver- 
gil, Horace, Livy, Velleius Pater- 
culus, Lucan, Pliny the Elder, Taci- 
tus, Florus, Lampridius, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Servius, Eutropius, Bede, 
Nennius, and Paulus Diaconus. 

The thoroughness of Pownall’s re- 
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freshing and unpedantic acquaintance 
with certain phases of classical liter- 
ature manifests itself not only in 
the citations which he can bring to 
bear from it upon a given thesis with 
the help of a library, but in_ the 
freshness with which he sees its pert- 
inence to totally different experiences, 
even when he is cut off from his 
library. The quotations from classical 
authors in his Topographical De- 
scription are seldom accompanied by 
a citation of line, book, or chapter, 
or even of the author being quoted. 
They were thought of amid the 
routine of travel, jotted down in the 
diary, and later published as they 
were, paving to later readers the 
compliment of an assumed under- 
standing equal to that of the writer. 
With the help of some lexicographi- 
cal detective work practically all of 
his quotations have been identified by 
the present writer. Some now follow: 

In commenting upon the growth of 
Indians’ or traders’ paths into great 
wagon roads in the West of his time 
in America, Pownall jotted down (9) 
a very appropriate line of Martial 
(vii, 61, 4), omitting, however, any 
identification of his quotation: “Et 
modo quae fuerat semita, facta via.” 

Apropos of his observation that 
asbestos was very common in Amer- 
ica, Pownall mentions (29) a Mrs. 
Wright, a Quaker woman living on 
a farm on the Susquehanna River, 
who had been able to make a thread 
of asbestos and flax, from which the 
flax could be burned away after the 
thread had been woven into a manu- 
factured article. Pownall commented 
upon this ingenious process because 
he knew that students of antiquity in 
his day were discussing the ancient 
method of manufacturing asbestos 
cloth used as shrouds for corpses. 
For students of antiquity the pertin- 
ent passage on this subject is found 
in Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. xix, 1, 
4). 

Pownall quotes Vergil in describ- 
ing the general appearance of the 
Delaware, Susquehanna, and Potomac 
river valleys. He speaks of the pic- 
turesque landscapes, the noble woods, 
waters, and mountains, and of the 
suspense and enchanting delight as 
new vistas unfold before one at each 
turn. An overflowing joy causes his 
heart to melt when he sees “rising 
Farms, new Fields, or flowering 
Orchards begin to illuminate this 
Face of Nature” (31). In this exalted 
frame of mind he records some lines 
of Vergil, in the order as given 
and without any identification: 
Ignotas tentare vias (Aen. viii, 113), 

atque inter opacum 
allabi nemus (viii, 107-8). 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 


According to tradition, the city of 
Rome was founded by Romulus and 
Remus on the festival of the Palilia, 
on April 21, 753 B.C. Why not cele- 
brate Rome's birthday with a special 
program on April 21? For material, 
see page 74. 


Olli remigio noctemque diemque 
fatigant, 

et longos superant flexus, Varlisque 
teguntur 


arboribus, viridasque secant  placido 
aequore svlvas (vill, 94-6). 

He may readily be pardoned for re- 
calling these lines in such an order 
and for missing the correct ending in 
viridas in return for his lively imagi- 
nation in seeing himself as a new 
Aeneas exploring unknown trails and 
shaded glades in his first visit to ter- 
ritory later to have, as did Rome, 
a distinguished future of its own. 

In describing Cohoes Falls on the 
Mohawk River Pownall quotes (36) 
Vergil’s lines on Seylla and Charyb- 
dis (Aen. ili, 421-3): 

Ter gurgite vastos 
sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rursusque 
sub auras 
erigit alternos. 
Lines which Vergil wrote about the 
shores of Carthage, where Aeneas and 
his group sought refuge (Aen. i, 162- 
5), Pownall recalled (39) as he 
looked at the rugged chasm through 
which the Hudson River breaks near 
Albany: 
Hine atque hinc vastae rupes, gemini- 
que minantur 
in coelum scopuli: quorum sub ver- 
tice late 
aequora tuta silent; tum sylvis scena 
coruscis 
desuper. 

In the revision of his Topograph- 
ical Description made in his own 
handwriting in anticipation of a re- 
vised edition, which actually was not 
published until 1949, Pownall added 
from his notebook a section on New 
York City. Describing his impres- 
sions as he approached America for 
the first time, he says that he was all 
eves and senses. He recalls a trifling 
circumstance which impressed him 
on his approach to New York—the 
smell of burning cedar. Upon inquiry 
he discovered that the inhabitants lit 
their fires with cedar chips. He says 
(41), “Having at that time my 
School-books in my head I recol- 
lected that Homer had thought this 
peculiar though trifling circumstance 


worthy notice in his description of 
Calypso’s Island,” . . . “and that Ver- 
gil thought fitt to copy this in his 
description of the Island of Circe.” 
Whereupon he quotes both Homer 
(Od. v, 59-61) and Vergil (Aen. vii, 
13), citing book and line in each in- 
stance. Northern New Jersey at the 
time of the early Dutch settlers was 
covered with majestic cedars. But 
these forests, proving too good as 
hiding places for brigands, were 
burned down. Enterprising scaven- 
gers resurrected the charred logs 
through the years, and made them 
into firewood and shingles. This is 
what Pownall smelled. 

We have a good example of the 
creative application of a line of Ver- 
gil to a new situation. Pownall was 
on his way to Easton, Pennsylvania. 
As he rode late in the evening, he 
was on the point of sleeping in the 
woods, when he heard a trio of 
French horns playing a melancholy 
tune. Following the music its 
source, he came upon an old Ger- 
man and his two sons sitting at the 
door of their cottage in a cluster of 
dwellings about a mine. The trio 
were “thus amusing themselves in 
peace & happiness at the close of the 
Ev'ning after their day’s labour. 
What pleasure must this Old Man, 
escaped from the Sovereign Tyranny 
of his European Lords & while here 
—placida compostus pace quiescit— 
feel in the Contrast” (100). The line 
of Vergil (Aen. 1, 249) characterizes 
Antenor, who had_= succeeded in 
establishing himself in northern Italy. 

Pownall goes to some pains to de- 
scribe the socialistic communities of 
Moravians established at Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, Pennsylvania, and ex- 
presses his opinion that the model of 
their communities will be found in 
Plato’s Republic. His description of 
the original inhabitants of the Colon- 
ies evokes from his memory the lines 
of Vergil in which King Evander 
tells Aeneas about the original inhab- 
itants of the citadel of Rome (Aev. 
Vill, 314-8): 

Haec nemora indigenae fauni nym- 
phaeque tenebant 

gensque virum truncis et duro robore 
nati (for sata) 

queis nec mos nec cultus erat, nec 
jungere tauros 

componere  opes 
parcere parto, 

sed rami atque asper victu  venatus 
alebat. 

At the close of the Topographical 
Description (153) Pownall expresses 
his original intention of describing 
the Colonies in their settled state with 
details regarding the character of the 
civilization and of the people. But he 
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was deterred by the sad state of ruin 
into which the country had fallen 
because of war and bad government. 
In his own hand he appended the fol- 
lowing passage from the G rermania of 
Tacitus (16): “Nullis Germanorum 
populis urbes habitari satis notum est, 
nec pati quidem inter se iunctas 
sedes. Colunt discreti ac diversi, ut 
fons, ut campus, ut nemus placuit.” 

A close examination of the classical 
references of Pownall reveals a laxity 
of proof-reading w hich today would 
be regarded as shocking. Often, fel- 
lowing a time-honored ancient tradi- 
tion, he seems to rely upon memory 
for his quotations. Furthermore, his 
was never the life of the scholar, 
but of the active statesman. Books 
had of necessity to play a subordinate 
role in his busy life, once his formal 
education was finished. Then, too, 
the passing of a half century lays 
the gentle hand of forgetfulness upon 
even the best knowledge of two high- 
ly inflected foreign languages. It is 
quite likely also that the combination 
of scarcely legible texts and _ failing 
sight ex xacted a toll upon the accuracy 
of his classical citations and quota- 
tions. His superior knowledge of 
Latin, as compared with Greek, is 
very obvious, and normal for his 
time. Almost never does he quote a 
Greek text with complete correctness, 
his chief trouble being a casual mis- 
use of accents. In quoting seven lines 
of Homer in his Antiquarian Ro- 
mance (180), he makes about a dozen 
mistakes of one sort or another. The 
mistakes are such, however, that they 
would not prevent his comprehend- 
ing the substance of the quotations. 

Withal here is a layman who read 
his classics thoughtfully for a_ half 
century after he left his formal aca- 
demic study of them. In them he 
found helpful guidance for the ser- 


ious problems of his time: the place 
of freedom in human institutions, the 
nature of freedom itself, the respon- 
sibility of finding a place for the 
preservation of the good, the advan- 
tage of seeing America in the light 
of the best ascertainable facts, not of 
preconceived personal or class ex- 
pedience. In Thomas Pownall we 
have one more in a_ distinguished 
group of men who under the guid- 
ance of the ancient classics clarified 
the ideas and emphasized the ideals 
upon which the United States of 
America was founded. 


MATERIALS 


We have already called attention 
to the establishment of a new period- 
ical written in Modern Latin, called 
Latinitas. We have recently received 
from the Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 
Vatican City, the following notice 
about the new publication: 

“Allatus est ad nos nuntius Tibi 
in animo esse nomen dare commenta- 
riis qui Latinitas inscribuntur quo- 
rumque primus libellus mense lan- 
uario a. MDCCCCLIIL typis edetur. 
Gratiam Tibi pro hac re habentes, 
rogamus ut annuum pretium, quod 
est in Italia lib. 800, extra Italiam lib. 
1200 vel $2.50,  solvendum nobis 
cures. Scr. in Urbe Vaticana XI Cal. 
lan. a. MDCCCCLIIL” 


Eta Sigma Phi sponsors the sale 
of a bronze medal to be conferred on 
honor students in fourth-year Latin. 
The medals cost $1.25 each. Full in- 
formation on them may be obtained 
from Dr. H. Lloyd Stow, Box 146, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, 
‘Tennessee. 
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) LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


THE CLASSICS IN| MEXICO 

Mr. Charles Poore, of Mexico City, 
writes as follows: 

“Recently the senoritas in the 
Universidad Feminina (Woman's 
University ) in Mexico City produced 
a play in Latin. The text was based 
on a dialogue written in the mid- 
sixteenth century by the Spanish 
emigré Francisco Cervantes de Sal- 
azar, as an aid to the teaching of 
Latin in Mexico. In this dialogue 
there are references to the famous 
Salamanca University in Spain, 
coupled with the hope that a similar 
institution will be founded in Mex- 
ico. 

“The professor of classics, senoritas 
inthe Departments of Art and Clas- 
sics, and a well-known architect co- 
operated on the production.” 

THE CLASSICS IN HONOLULU 

Miss Alice Carlson, of Roosevelt 
High School, Honolulu, writes: 

“We have an annual Roman ban- 
quet in Roosevelt High School. Last 
year I enticed two other high schools 
to join us in this project; this vear 
I hope to enlarge it to a city-wide 
function, drawing in Latin II stu- 
dents from all the secondary schools 
in Honolulu.” 

MORE MODERN LATIN 

Dr. Emory FE. Cochran, of Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who writes Modern Latin un- 
der the name of Almericus Coch- 
ranides, sends us more of his inter- 
esting and amusing Latin versions of 
modern expressions. He finds author- 
itv for his versions in the writings of 
various classical authors. Some of 
them are as follows: 


“A bsent-mindedness (noun). Animi 
evagatio, -onis, f.” 
“Electric switch (noun). Epistom- 


ium electricum, -i, n.” 

“Platinum (adj.).  Platinicus,-a, 
-um. “A platinum blonde — puella 
(femina) crinibus_platinicis.’” 

“Projectile (noun). Missile, -is, n. 
Bullet or shot (from a gun or can- 
non), plumbea glans. globus ferreus.” 

“Proof (noun). Documentum, -i, 
n. As a printer’s term—scriptionis 
typis edendae experimenta; tvpis ex- 
aratae paginae emendandae. ‘He sent 
me back the proof for correction— 
Paginas typis impressas mihi reddidit, 
ut iterum corrigerentur.’ ” 

“Pullman car (noun). Dormitorius 
hamaxostichi currus.” 

“Pump (verb). Haurio, -ire; egero, 
-ere, especially ‘to pump water out of 
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a ship.’ Colloquially, ‘to pump a per- 
son, question at excessive length— 
expiscor, -ari.” ‘Nescis me ab illo 
omnia expiscatum? (Cicero )—Don’t 
you know that | pumped everything 
out of him?’ 

“Record (noun). ‘Let’s consult the 
record—Adeamus monumenta rerum 
gestarum. 

“Ribbon (noun). Taeniola, -ae, f. 
put a new ribbon on my type- 
writer—Dacty lographicam machinam 
taeniola nova instrunxi.’ ” 

“Sausage (noun). Botulus, -i, m. ‘A 
frankfurter with mustard — Franco- 
furtanum farcimen sinapi conditum.’ ” 

“Wave (noun). ‘A permanent 
(hair) wave—Crispi cincinni man- 
suri. 

“Windpipe (noun). Aspera arteria. 
‘He got something (by mistake) in 
his windpipe—Fi aliquid in asperam 
arteriam venit. 


A LETTER OF FRIEDRICH 
AUGUST WOLF 
By Cuartes D. Perry 
AND Bernerp C. Weper 
University of Alabama 
Among miscellaneous papers in the 
manuscript division of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Library there is a 
letter of introduction written by 
Friedrich August Wolf (1759-1824), 
professor at Halle and generally con- 
sidered the founder of modern phi- 
lology, a scholar noted for his crit- 
ical Prolegomena ad Homerum 
(1795), a work which advanced the 
theory that the Homeric epics were 
of composite authorship. Theodore 
Lymann (1792-1849), for whom the 
letter is written, was a Boston philan- 
thropist and author, a wealthy Amer- 
ican who spent several vears in travel, 
establishing European contacts and 
accumulating a library. 
The letter is as follows: 


Theodorum Lymann, 
Americanum, 
Virum eruditum et amabilem 
hine Gottingam, mox, 
cum optimo Everetto, 
Galliam, Italiam, Graeciam 
visuro optimis votis 
prosequebatur 
Fr. Aug. Wolf 
Lipsiae, 1817 


Ten grants in aid of summer study 
at the Latin Workshop of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, conducted by 
Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, are again being 
offered by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The grants cover tui- 
tion, living expenses, and audio-visual 
materials. 


PROGRAM FOR THE 
SIXTH ANNUAL LATIN 
INSTITUTE 
By Dorrance S. Wuere 
University of Iowa 

HE PROGRAM Committee 
herewith presents the program 
for the Sixth Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League, to be 
held at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, on June 18, 19, and 20, 1953: 

Thursday Morning, June 18—Reg- 
istration, Hamilton Hall. 

Thursday, 2:00 P.M., with Walter 
R. Agard, President of the American 
Classical League, presiding: “Greet- 
ings from Miami University,” Dr. 
Chester H. Robinson, Director of 
Extension, Adult Education, and 
Summer Sessions, Miami University; 
“Field Trips and Radio Programs for 
Service Beyond the Call of Duty,” 
Della G. Vance, West View High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa, “Vital Needs 
for Success in Latin Teaching,” A. 
Pelzer Wagener, College of William 
and Mary; “The Teaching of Latin 
in Early Monastic Schools,” Rev. 
Gerard FEllspermann, O.S.B., St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana; “Teach- 
ing through Acting,” Mabel k. 
Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College; “Facit Indignatio 
Verba,” Sister Emily Joseph, C.S.J., 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y.; 
“Madness in Your Methods Courses,” 
Arta F. Johnson, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
“The Insulae at Ostia” (illustrated ), 
Edith Woodfin West, Florida State 
University. 

Thursday, 8:00 P.M., with David 
M. Robinson, University of Missis- 
sippi, presiding: “What Is Classical 
Sculpture?” (illustrated), Walter R. 
Agard, University of Wisconsin, “A 
Roman Household Equipped from 
American Museums” (illustrated), 
Dorothy Kent Hill, Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, Md. 

Thursday, 9:00 P.M., informal re- 
ception tendered by Miami Univer- 
sity. 

Thursday, 10:00 P.M., meeting of 
the Council of the American Class- 
ical League. 

Friday, June 19, 9:00 A.M., with F. 
Stuart Crawford, Boston University, 
presiding: “Trends in Latin Text- 
books,” Ruby M. Hickman, Chicago, 
“First-Year Latin Textbooks | Have 


Known,” Ruth Frazier  Joedicke, 
Mary Institute, St. Louis; “The 


Classics and Scientific Nomenclature,” 
Oscar FE. Nybakken, University of 
lowa; “Latin and Public Relations,” 
Pauline E. Burton, Edward E. Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio; “Sinite 
Parvulos Ad Nos Venire,” Emilie 
Margaret White, Washington, D. C., 
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Schools; “The Psychological Effect 
of Studying a Second Language,” 
William M. Seaman, Michigan State 
College; “Loquatur Lingua Latina,” 
Sister Maria Thecla, S. C., Sacred 
Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
“Foreign Languages Face the Fu- 
ture,” Franklin B. Krauss, The Penn- 
svIvania State College, “Cicero's De 
Senectute Today,” William EF. Gwat- 
kin, University of Missouri. 

Friday, noon, at luncheon: “Car- 
mina Latina,” Mars M. Westington, 
Hanover College; Conferring of De- 
grees for Attendance. 

Friday, 2:00 P.M., with Jonah W. 
Skiles, University of Kentucky, 
presiding: “Annual Messages from 
the Officers,” Walter R.  Agard, 
Henry C. Montgomery, Lillian B. 
Lawler, Wilbert L. Carr, and Estella 
M. Kyne;  “Question-and-Answer 
Panel,” Clarence A. Forbes, \lodera- 
tor, Ohio State University; Carolyn 
FE. Bock, University of Minnesota; 
Irene J. Crabb, Evanston Township 
(Illinois) High School; Martha W. 
Eddy, Thompsonville, Connecticut, 
Gerald F. Else, University of lowa, 
Robert O. Fink, Kenyon College; 
Lotta Liebman, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, Augusta) Turner, Blairsville 
(Pennsylvania) High School, Fsther 
Weightman, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Mars M. Westington, Hanover 
College. 

Friday, 8:00 P.M., concert, Miami 
University Artists’ Series, by invita- 
tion of Miami University. 

Saturday, June 20, g:00 A.M., with 
Edith M. A. Kovach, Central High 
School, Detroit, presiding: “Some 
Present-Day Implications the 
Apology of Socrates,” J. H. Turner, 
Westminster College, Pennsylvania, 
“Toward a More Human Being,” 
Ortha L. Wilner, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis.,; “Latin— 
Dead or Alive,” John C. Petrauskas, 
M.LC., Marianapolis College, Con- 
necticut; “Latin — The Language 
Background for Everyone,” Martha 
W. Eddy, Thompsonville, Conn.; 
“Feriae Latinae,” Lucille FE. O’Don- 
nell, Pittsburgh, “The Photo- 
duplication Service of the Library of 
Congress” (illustrated), Paul A. Sol- 
andt, Library of Congress. 

Saturday, 11:30 A.M., Mars M. 
Westington presiding: “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Your Committee believes that with 
so varied a program all League mem- 
bers who attend the Institute will 
find much in it of interest and value. 

The program for the Junior Class- 
ical League meeting, to be held at 
the same time and place, is being ar- 
ranged by a special committee. 
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PEDAGOGICAL 
PREJUDICES: 
ELEMENTARY LATIN 
By Ropert J. 
University of Connecticut 

HIS ARTICLE expresses the 

personal opinions of a college 
teacher of elementary Latin. The 
reader will understand that our bold 
assertions are not proffered as bits 
of absolute wisdom, but are only 
what our title avows — prejudices. 
They represent the author's convic- 
tion that certain Latin phenomena 
can and should be easier for the 
average student than they customar- 
ily turn out to be. 

We shall not consider here the 
ultimate objectives of Latin. study, 
but assume as granted that our chief 
immediate objective is to give the 
student a certain facility in reading 
Latin. This end is most efficiently at- 
tained by translation of continuous 
passages, with periodic explanations 
of the forms and grammatical princi- 
ples which have been met in_ the 
reading. The word “translation” may 
disturb the reader; for many would 
like to bring the student to a reading 
knowledge of Latin without any con- 
tact. with this odious procedure. 
Complete omission of translation 
would, indeed, be ideal, but it seems 
a practical impossibility during the 
first year. Translation is an unpleas- 
ant and more or less inaccurate ap- 
proach to the direct perception of 
meaning from a Latin text, it is to 
be employed only so far as necessary 
to speed up the process of reading 
unfamiliar material. When any at- 
tempt is made to omit translation 
completely, the students become as 
timid as apprentice aerialists without 
a safety net. When they can gain 
some control over an unfamiliar Latin 
concept by connecting it with a fa- 
miliar English one, they become 
agg happier, and are more inclined 

o push boldly ahead. But we must 
translation is only a: tempor- 
ary way-station on the road to direct 
perception of meaning from a Latin 
text. Anything which a student has 
translated must be reread in Latin, 
as Latin, or the whole procedure ts 
worse than useless. 

In applying the translation-gram- 
mar method it has become the cus- 
tom (though one not consistently 
adhered to) to explain at length only 
those phenomena which differ from 
English usage. Perhaps it is not so 
widely realized, however, that there 
are some Latin constructions which 
can be very simply explained from 
the Latin viewpoint, with only pass- 
ing reference to their English equiv- 


alents. Consequently, a variation of 
method may profitably be introduced 
into the beginning Latin course, each 
construction being explained from 


JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE MEETING 
This year the Council of the 
American Classical League in- 
viting the chapters of the Junior 
Classical League to send delegates to 
the 1953 Latin Institute at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, to explore 
the possibility of national con- 
vention of the JCL in 195 4- Student 
delegates will be housed in dormi- 
tories, under appropriate chaperon- 
age. The cost for room and board 
will be about $5 per day per student. 
A special program is being prepared 
for the young people; in addition, 
the abundant recreational facilities of 
Oxford will be at their disposal. 
Sponsors of chapters may secure fur- 
ther information from Miss Estella 
Kyne, at the High School, Wenat- 
chee, Washington, or from Miss 
Vada MeCray, local chairman, at 
the High School, Middletown, Ohio. 


the viewpoint which will present the 
clearest and simplest picture to the 
student. 

So far we have been talking in gen- 
eralities. The following are some ex- 
amples of phenomena which, 
seems to this writer, are better ex- 
plained from the English viewpoint 
than the Latin. (As a matter of fact, 
we might well go further in the di- 
rection of cut-and-dried translation 
than is now the fashion. ) 

PREPOSITION AL PHRASES 

It is the custom to teach students 
that certain prepositions take certain 
cases. (Cf. Dr. Gummere’s strictures 
upon this practice in THe 
Ovurtook XXIX, 48.) Such pairing 
of prepositions and cases would seem 
to be necessary only if the preposi- 
tion might, with varying meaning, ac- 
company more than one case: e.g., 
in, which may accompany — either 
ablative or accusative. Now actually 
there are only three prepositions in 
Latin prose (im, sub, and super, of 
which i” is by far the most  fre- 
quent) of which this is true. All the 
others accompany always the same 
case. The obvious corollary seems to 
be that if the student knows the 
meaning of the preposition, it matters 
not a bit whether or not he is even 
aware of the case of the object. This 
is. perhaps, an extreme presentation 
of the case. If one comes upon some- 
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thing like “cum omnibus non solum 
agricolarum sed etiam oppidanorum 
bonis,” the reader may argue, the stu- 
dent will not know that the only ob- 
ject of cum is bonis, unless he knows 
that cum accompanies an ablative. But 
obviously we are going to teach him 
to translate the genitive with “gf.” 
and to employ a cut-and-dried trans- 
lation for von solum .. . sed etiam. 
Consequently, his version will be 
“with all not only of-the-farmers 
but also of-the-townsmen goods,” 
which he will then turn into respect- 
able English only if he feels a pe- 
culiar personal need to do so. But 
how is the student to know when 
im means “in” and when it means 
“into”? The answer to this will not 
please some teachers, especially those 
who believe that one studies Latin 
for the purpose of developing a 
graceful English prose style. It is 
simply that the student in his own 
conversation practically never uses 
“into”; it is, frankly, as dead in 
colloquial English as the subjunctive. 
When we find iv conclave irrupit, 
the teacher may wince but the stu- 
dent will be quite happy as he says, 
“He burst in the room.” If the teach- 
er wishes to salve his grammatical 
conscience, he may teach “in/into”™ 
as the meaning of i; the student will 
probably disregard the “into,” as is 
his universal custom. We teach, then 
the meanings of prepositions, and all 
case-uses in prepositional phrases may 
be dropped from the usual explana- 
tions. 


INDEPENDENT USES OF CASES 

We are now concerned only with 
uses of cases outside prepositional 
phrases. Opinions, naturally, will dif- 
fer widely; but it is the strong feel- 
ing of this writer that since we are 
employing the  translation-grammar 
method. the most efficient presenta- 
tion of non-prepositional —case-uses 
lies in a return to the ways of our 
ancestors: Nominative, “—"; genitive, 
“of —"; dative, “to/for accusa- 
tive, “—"; ablative, “with/by/from 
in/than —.” The student is to take 
his choice of interpretations accord- 
ing to the sense of what he is reed- 
ing. These translations will dispese 
of by far the greater number of 
case-uses met in reading any Latin. 
There is hardly a student, however 
dull, who could not master this 
scheme in fifteen minutes and have 
done forever with the ablative of 
place where, ablative of separation, 
ablative of route, ablative of origin, 
ablative of cause, and all the rest. 
Of course, these translations are not 
all-inclusive. One must explain that 
Romam means “to Rome,” and many 


ae 
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translations will be unusual English. 
With respect to the latter complaint, 
opinions will divide themselves along 
the same lines as on the question of 
“in” versus “into.” locative, 
which still carries on a_ wraith-like 
existence in our traditional method, 
will reduce itself to brief special con- 
sideration of city-names and the pres- 
entation of such words as busi as 
adverbs. Almost all uses of the gen- 
itive are covered by our phrase with 
“of”; those which are not are ex- 
tremely infrequent. The same is true 
of the dative “to/for,” though we 
shall emerge with some peculiar Eng- 
lish when we encounter, for instance, 
the dative of possession. Except in 
the case of pronouns, no special 
translation is required for the nom- 
inative and accusative, through ob- 
viously the student must be able to 
recognize them when they differ. 
What about the verbs which require 
datives, genitives, or ablatives where 
English has only a direct object? 
First of all, they are not at all fre- 
quent. Secondly, almost all cases may 
be taken care of by intransitive in- 
terpretation of the governing verb, 
e.g., parco, “be sparing”; menzini, “be 
mindful”; wtor, “serve oneself”; etc. 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

It is next to impossible to impart 
a “sense of the subjunctive” by class- 
room explanation. The more verb- 
iage produced about indefiniteness, 
concept versus fact, subjectivity, etc., 
the more confused the student be- 
comes. What he wants to know is 
“How do you translate it?” What 
we must do is give him a clear, sim- 
ple set of translations for the sub- 
junctive, which he may use as a 
springboard from which to launch 
himself into the only method capable 
of giving him a real “sense of the 
subjunctive”’—viz., reading Latin in 
some quantity with understanding. 
The uses of the subjunctive, for our 
present purpose, divide themselves 
into two categories: independent, and 
subordinate clauses other than con- 
ditions, and conditions. Although ad- 
mittedly awkward in the very infre- 
quent independent uses, the following 
translations serve well for the most 
important and most frequent use— 
subordinate clauses other than condi- 
tions: Present subjunctive—(1) as in- 
dicative; (2) “may —”; (3) “shall 
—.” Imperfect subjunctive—(1) as 
indicative; (2) “might—”; (3) “should 
—.” Perfect or pluperfect subjunc- 
tive—as indicative. As in translating 
the cases, the student is to use what- 
ever fits the sense. In view of the 
prevailing disregard for sequence of 
tenses in English, one might discard 


“may” and “shall,” giving the fol- 
lowing possibilities for any subjunc- 
tive at all: (1) as indicative; (2) 
“might —"; (3) “should —.” By 
careful control of the meanings 


TO VERGIL IN| SPRING 
(A Reminiscence of Horace, 
Cari. iv, 12) 

By Garpner Wape 
Sarasota, Florida 
O fellow servant of our common 

Muse, 
Mild Thracian breezes in the van 
of spring 
Now fill the sails and spread the 
scented news. 
The shepherds on the hills play 
pipes sing; 
The tender grass is turning green 
again; 
The birds that please the gods are 
on the wing. 
But if you feel a drouth that comes 
to men 
When winter is dissolving into joy, 
Come quench your thirst with me 
awhile, and then 


Let loose the bonds that hamper 
and annoy, 
Or soon the gloomy pyre may be 
the end 
For you whose gold of work has 
no alloy. 
Long hours need some lighter mo- 
ments, friend. 


taught for the conjunctions which in- 
troduce the subjunctive we can al- 
ways produce understandable, though 
sometimes not particularly graceful 
English. Cum-clauses, which are 
quite simple in Latin and _ pitifully 
complicated in their traditional ex- 
planation, may be translated regard- 
less of the mood of the verb by try- 
ing (1) “when,” (2) “since,” and (3) 
“although,” in that order, and treat- 
ing the verb as an indicative. In con- 
ditions there are two possible trans- 
lations for subjunctives: Present or 
imperfect subjunctive—(1) as a past 
indicative; (2) “would —”; pluper- 
fect subjunctive—(1) as a past per- 
fect indicative; (2) “would have —.” 
This process disregards the difference 
between future less vivid and present 
contrary to fact, which distinction 
we do not make formally in English. 
How will the student learn that there 
is a difference? If he is dull, he will 
never learn, but will translate satis- 
factorily. If he is bright, he will 
eventually perceive the difference by 
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reading Latin and noting that there 
are two things in Latin and only one 
in English. 

* * * 

We now have to. consider two 
types of construction which, the 
author believes, are better explained 
without explicit reference to English 
usage. 

THE ACCUSATIVE-INFINITIVE 
NOUN PHRASE 

In Latin it is possible to express 
the idea of an action without present- 
ing it as a fact by use of an accusa- 
tive-infinitive combination. Thus: 
“Fum venire,” “the idea of his com- 
ing, that he should come, (for) him 
to come”, “stultos intellegere,” 
“the idea of fools’ understanding that, 
that fools should) understand that, 
(for) fools to understand that.” This 
combination may be used as a noun 
in one of two ways: (1) as the sub- 
ject of a verb; (2) as the direct ob- 
ject of a verb. Hence: “Eum venire 
nolo,” “I don’t want him-to-come”; 
“stultos id intellegere credibile non 
est,” “fools-to-understand-that is not 
credible.” This is obvious, and the 
writer is moved to mention it only 
because of the prevalent practice of 
presenting indirect statement as 
though it were something special, 
when, for all practical purposes, it 
is simply a run-of-the-mill occur- 
rence of the accusative-infinitive com- 
bination as direct object; in this case 
the verb happens to be “say,” “hear,” 
“perceive,” or one of the others. We 
suggest that the accusative-infinitive 
construction be presented early, as a 
unit, rather than relatively late, in 
various guises, as various special uses 
of the infinitive. 

THE PARTICIPLE-COPULA CONSTRUCTION 

It might seem to be heresy if one 
were to say that Latin has no perfect 
passive. Yet such is the case. When 
the Roman author needed to express 
some idea for which his verb had 
no form, he simply “talked his way 
around”: the difficulty by using esse 
with whatever participle he found 
available. The participle is an adjec- 
tive. Thus the following statements 
are logically identical in their con- 
struction: “Liber est”; “liber = mihi 
est’; “liber mihi bonus est”; “liber 
mihi legendus est”; “liber mihi lectus 
est”; “pater aeger est”; “pater 
iturus est”; “pater mortuus est”; 
“pater interfectus est.” If the 
meanings of the various participles 
are properly inculcated, there should 
be no difficulty in translating any 
combination of participle-cop u a. 
Note that this interpretation does 
away with that annoying anomaly, 
the “dative of agent”; what we are 
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saving in “liber mihi legendus est” 
is “a needing /deserving/ requiring-to- 
be-read book is to me.” To set aside 
one or two of these combinations 
under the special name “periphras- 
tics” and to indicate that there is 
something extraordinary about them 
is only to confuse the student. The 
teacher may solve the problem of 
translation according to his own 
taste. Since this writer believes in 
literal translation, he asks stu- 
dents to say “‘oughting’ to be —” 
for the gerundive, and after the first 
titters have died down, it works ad- 
mirably. 
* * 

Since translation plays what seems 
to this writer an inevitable role in 
the teaching of Latin, our best course 
is to keep it from interfering any 
more than is absolutely necessary 
with direct perception of the Latin. 
We should not be distressed by the 
awkwardness of a literal translation, 
since it is only an intermediary step. 
As the student progresses, he will 
find less and less need for it, until at 
some point within the first year, if 
he is dealing with familiar vocabu- 
larv, he will begin to read Latin di- 
rectly as Latin. This is a thrill which 
even a backward student is capable 
of appreciating. 

The procedures suggested here are 
practical, rather than theoretical. In 
the writer's opinion they represent 
the shortest route to that goal (usu- 
ally too long deferred) which is our 
-chief. claim to existence—the under- 
standing and appreciation of Latin 
literature, as Latin. 

el lees ie 
LATIN-LOVING POLES 
By Rev. Craupe E. KLArKowski 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE ENTHUSIASM for Latin 

evinced by the Poles in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and 
its widespread use in that country 
were truly amazing. No less remark- 
able was the vitality of Latin, which, 
though a dead language, prevailed 
over the vernacular in all writing 
and was gradually supplanting it 
even in everyday speech, especially 
among the nobility. 

In an article on Sarbiewski, the 
“Christian Horace” (in The Eccles- 
iastical Review for August, 1916), 
Austin O'Malley, M.D., throws some 
light on this interesting and unusual 
linguistic phenomenon. “Another 
cause,” he writes, “of Sarbiewski’s 
freedom in writing Latin was the 
prevalence of that language over the 
vernacular in all writing, despite the 
efforts of the poets Rej and Koch- 
anowski in the preceding century. 


The Transylvanian Stephan Bathori, 
who became king consort of Anna 
Jagellon in 1575, had revived the use 
of Latin. Bathori spoke Polish imper- 
fectly, but he knew Latin well, and 
he easily set the fashion for his 
zealous courtiers; and it is remark- 
able that in the wild scenes in the 
Diet of 1605, when Sigismund IIL was 
insulted by Zamojski, and the king 
rose from his throne and grasped his 
sword, Zamojski even then did not 
fall back to Polish, but said: “Rex, ne 
move gladium, ne te Caium Caesarem, 
nos Brutos sera posteritas loquatur: 
sumus electores regum, destinctores 
tvrannorum,; regna sed ne impera.’ 
Recently, quite by accident, | 
found a corroboration of the above, 
with some interesting details, in the 
work of a contemporary writer, Al- 
exander Guagnini. In his Sawromatia 
Europaea, printed by Elzevir at Ley- 
den in 1587, he has this to say about 
the proficiency in and fondness for 
Latin of the Poles in his time: 
“Poloni sunt excellentissima indus- 
praediti, variarumque gentium 
idiomata callent; inprimis vero linguae 
Latinae peritissimi, qua ut vulgari 
majori ex parte in civitatibus et pagis 
passim utuntur; idque omnibus diviti- 
bus ac pauperibus peculiare est, quod 
in primis pueros literis imbuendos ap- 
primeque ad consumptionem sedecim 


pluriumve annorum in_ pulveribus 
scholasticis =committunt, —sumptibus 
pro magistris minime indulgendo. 


Unde linguam Latinam omnes fere 
congrue callent. Idque ea de re max- 


ime observatum  crediderim quod 
vulgaribus literis vel scripturis in 
sacris ac profanis rebus numquam 


utantur, Omnesque leges tam _ civiles 
quam nobilium, ac villanorum et ipsa 
Cancellaria Regni ac Castrensis, Lat- 
inis literis expedit. Atque ideo fac- 
tum est, ut passim docti omnes evad- 
erent. Habent praeterea Poloni et 
Lituani linguae Latinae inflexionem 
propriam et perfectissimam, ut Latin- 
arum dictionum sonum proprie ad 
justum accentum expressionemque 
secundum literas ipsas quadam cum 
gratia et dulcedine, inflectere ac 
proferre queant. Qua de re Polonia 
omnium fere gentium studia vicisse 
videtur, quod rarus esset qui Latinas 
litteras non calleret, deinde German- 
icum, Hungaricum, ac passim Ital- 
icum, et magna ex parte Gallicum, 
Hispanicumque, extra vulgare suum 
Sarmaticum, idiomata nesciret.” 
Another contemporary author, 
Martinus Cromerius, gives us similar 
information. In the first book of his 
Polonia, published at Leyden by 
Elzevir in 1627, we read: “Ad scholas 
quidem et magistros, mittere mares 
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liberos et latinis literis teneram 
aetatulam imbuere, omnibus, pauperi- 
bus juxta et divitibus studium 
est. Multi paedagogos domi alunt. 
Itaque ne in medio quidem Latio quis 
reperiat tam multos vulgo, cum qui- 
bus latine tamen loqgui possit. Puellae 
quoque nobiles et urbanae vel domi 
vel in monasteriis, vernacula imo et 
latina lingua legere ct scribere dis- 
cunt. 

Even two hundred years later, 
John Bowring, in the preface to his 
Specimens of Polish Poetry (London, 
1827), refers to Poland as a country 
whose historians wrote Livian 
Latin.” 

It is indeed remarkable that a Sla- 
vic people gained a mastery of the 
language of the ancient Romans, so 
very different from their own in 
word roots, and vet quite similar in 
grammar and syntax. On the other 
hand it is likewise noteworthy that 
one of the great poets of Rome spoke 
the language of the Slavs. In_ his 
Tristia (v, 12, 58) Ovid wrote from 
his place of exile in Tomi, modern 
Dobruja, “. . . didici Getice 
Sarmaticeque loqui.” In the sixteenth 
century Sarmatice would mean “Po- 
lish,” as the above quotation from 
Guagnini shows, Sarmatia (or Sau- 
romatia) and Polonia, Sarmaticus and 
Polonicus were synonymous. But in 
Ovid’s time the word Sarmiatice 
probably referred to those Slavic 
languages from which modern Polish 
and Russian evolved. 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue 
CrassicaL OvurLook for October, 1952 
(page 4) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


BOOK NOTES 


A History of Autobiography in An- 
tiquity. By Georg Misch. Trans- 
lated in Collaboration with the 
Author by E. W. Dickes. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. 2 vols.: xii plus 352; 
vi plus 353-706. $8.50 the set. 

This work is an enlarged, English 
version of a history first published in 
German, in 1907. A second edition 
followed in 1931; a third, enlarged, 
appeared in 1949-50, after the author, 
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Professor of Philosophy at Gottingen, 
had returned from his war-time ex- 
ile in England. The first attempt to 
cover its field, it has had, to my 
knowledge, no successors; it remains 
preeminent in its treatment of the 
development of autobiography from 
the ancient Middle East down 
through the De Consolatione Phil- 
osophiae of Boethius in the sixth 
Christian century. 

Essentially, the author views his 
task as the tracing in Western civil- 
ization of the growth of man’s aware- 
ness of personality. Beginning with 
such autobiographical scraps as are 
extant from Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Assvria, he describes the “discovery 
of individuality” in archaic Greece, 
analyzes at great length Plato's 
Seventh Epistle and the Anrtidosis of 
Isocrates, which latter set for the 
genre in antiquity “the function of 
exhibiting a cultural ideal as em- 
bodied in an individual man” (p. 
174); then, passing briefly over the 
scanty notices from the Hellenistic 
period, reviews the autobiographical 
work of statesmen and writers of the 
Graeco-Roman world (of special in- 
terest are the thorough but uncon- 
vincing study of the Monuwmnentum 
Ancyranum, and the accounts of 
Nicholas of Damascus, Josephus Flav- 
ius, and Galen). 

The second volume is largely a 
discussion of “the spiritual movement 
that changed the character of ancient 
autobiography” (p. 355), meta- 
physical development that led to a 
new type—"autobiography that dared 
to portray soul its journey 
through life” (p. 357). The high- 
lights of this second volume are a 
splendid study of Cicero’s letters 
to Atticus, an excellent section on 
Marcus Aurelius, and the transcend- 
ental pages on St. Augustine, the fig- 
ure in whom the work reaches its 
climax. 

Originating in “the German con- 
ception of a universal history of 
man’s religious, philosophical, and 
moral ideas” (vol. 1, p. vii), and lean- 
ing heavily upon the speculations of 
the German philosopher Wilhelm 
Dilthey, the two volumes make dif- 
ficult reading, both in their heavy- 
footed language, from which the 
translator has not been able to re- 
move the ponderousness of the or- 
iginal German, and in their highly 
abstract, sometimes rhapsodical or 
mystical contents. A sample sentence 
may indicate these qualities: “The 
object of autobiography is the revela- 
tion of the full content of the life of 
an individual considered as char- 
acteristic whole, whether that revela- 


tion is developed purely from within 
as the story of a soul or condensed 
into a portrayal of character or given 
palpable shape in a record of the 
outward activity of the inner life, 
a life grown strong enough to face 
the outer world without losing itself 
in it” (p. 65). Enlivening the work, 
however, are vivid and informative 
sketches of lesser known figures of 
antiquity such as Aelius Aristides, 
Libanius, Nestorius, Paulinus of Pella, 
and St. Patrick. Misprints are num- 
erous, though not important, and 
there is an occasional questionable 
statement, e.g., that Suetonius re- 
ferred to Septimius Severus (pp. 
258-9). —Kk.G. 


Third Year Latin: Roman Rhetoric 
and Oratory. By Roy J. De- 
ferrari and Sister Francis Joseph. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. x plus 415. $2.96. 
This book is the third in the “Mar- 

ian” Latin series, designed for use 

in Catholic schools. The subtitle of 
this third-year book provides a clue 
to its Latin contents, namely, selec- 
tions from the “Golden Age” of 

Roman oratory (Catiline 1, Pompey, 

Archias) and from the Christian 

“Golden Age” (selections from St. 

Augustine). Three Latin hymns are 

also included. 


Each chapter in the three orations 
of Cicero is preceded by a special 
vocabulary, and followed by ques- 
tions, most of which deal with the 
thought content of the chapter. 
Each chapter is also accompanied 
by footnotes. 


There is an extended introduction 
(pp. 3-59) to the selections from Cic- 
ero, and a brief introduction (pp. 
203-9) to the selections from St. 
Augustine. Following the Latin read- 
ing material there are eighteen les- 
sons in Latin composition and six 
brief appendices (“Roman Figures,” 
“The Roman Calendar,” “Third-Year 
Word List,” “Inflections,” “Syntax,” 
“Abbreviations”), and finally the 
usual vocabularies and index. 


The book contains a total of fifty 
pictures with appropriate legends. 
Twelve of these pictures are full 
page, and all are in black and wh'te. 
Most of them were chosen or drawn 
to illustrate the proximate text. A 
few are intended to show the wider 
application of the Latin text. For ex- 
ample, on page 189 is a picture of 
Pope Pius XII, and the legend is the 
famous passage from Archias vii: 
“Cum ad naturam eximiam .. .” etc. 

—W.L.C. 


The Poet of the Iliad. By H. T. 
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Wade-Gery. (The J. H. Gray 

Lectures for 1949.) Cambridge: At 

the University Press, 1952. Pp. ix 

plus 102; 3 plates. $4.00. 

The learned Oxford historian and 
collaborator in The Athenian Trib- 
ute-lists delivers himself here of some 
assorted opinions on Homeric mat- 
ters. Lecture | deals with “The 
Poet’s Circumstances”: Homer wrote 
the /liad in the eighth century, per- 
haps in connection with the Panion- 
ian panegyris at Mycale (there are 
some acute remarks on the early 
stages of the Greek alphabet). Lec- 
ture Il, “The Poet’s Descendants,” 
maintains that the Homerid Cynae- 
thus of Chios, referred to by the 
scholiast on Pindar, New. ti, 1, was 
a lineal descendant of the poet, and 
that the later Homerids mentioned 
by Plato and Isocrates show a de- 
cline in prestige before the final ex- 
tinction of the clan. There is learned 
discussion of the ancient pedigrees 
that have been preserved, and shrewd 
comment on the changes in the man- 
ner in which Homer was performed. 
In Lecture Ill, “The Creative Poet,” 
an insight-filled discussion of the 
largely fictional character of the /I/- 
iad, and of the evidence that shows 
this fictional element to have been 
the creation of one author, supports 
the basic assumption of the book. 
There are, further, two Appendices, 
one on “The Catalogue of Ships”: 
its non-Homeric origin and its Hom- 
eric utilization; the other an erudite 
presentation of eight ancient pedi- 
grees, Notes occupy pp. 61-86; a 
“General Index,” a list of “Abbre- 
viated Titles,” and an “Index of Pas- 
sages of the Iliad” conclude a sumpt- 
uous richly-equipped volume, 
which is both entertaining and stimu- 
lating. On p. 5, line 9, a colon should 
replace the semi-colon; and on p. 62. 
note 4 at the end read “Prokonnesos” 
for “Prokonnsos.” 


The Greeks and the Irrational. By 
FE. R. Dodds. (“Sather Classical 
Lectures,” vol. 25.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1951. Pp. xii plus 328. 
95.00. 

The publication in book form of 
the Sather Classical Lectures for 1949 
is an event in modern Greek scholar- 
ship. Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion of the author (Regius Professor 
of Greek at Oxford) is in methodo- 
logy: his utilization of current so- 
cial anthropology — and psychology 
“to illumine dark places in the an- 
cient record” (viii); and his plea for 
closer contact and cooperation among 
the representatives of the various 
disciplines that make up the modern 
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learned world. But his subject is 

likewise of great importance and 

tremendous fascination. 

The volume is a thoughtful, well 
documented, and beautifully written 
discussion of the role played in an- 
cient Greece from Homeric times to 
the coming of Christianity by irra- 
tional elements and forces such as 
“psychic intervention,” prophetic, rit- 
ual, and poetic madness, dream-ex- 
periences, shamanism, and magic. Its 
perusal throws light upon many a 
troubled passage of Greek literature, 
presents a clearer picture than | 
have vet seen of the changing intel- 
lectual atmosphere of Greece: the 
“shame-culture” of Homeric society 
—the “guilt-culture” of the Archaic 
Age—the origin and spread of Greek 
puritanism — the growing “gap  be- 
tween the beliefs of the people and 
the beliefs of the intellectuals” (180) 
caused by the Enlightenment of the 
fifth century — the regression that 
came with the Peloponnesian War— 
Plato’s proposals for reform sta- 
bilization—the gradual decline of the 
“open society” of the third century 
as Greek rationalism succumbed to 
astrology, theurgy, and other irra- 
tional beliefs; and demonstrates clear- 
ly that Greek culture, like any other, 
was built upon a substratum of priin- 
itive influences that affected all sub- 
sequent developments. The book ends 
with a challenging comparison be- 
tween the Greek surrender to irra- 
tionalism and our own difficult era. 

—K.G. 

Aristotle, Meteorologica. With an 
English translation by H. D. P. 
Lee. (Loeb Classical Library, No. 
397.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xxx 
plus 433. $3.00. 

Diodorus Siculus, Vol. VIL With an 
English translation by Charles L. 
Sherman. (Loeb Classical — Li- 
brary, No. 389.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. Pp. 431. $3.00. 

Dio Chrysostom, Vol. V. With an 
English translation by H. Lamar 
Crosby. (Loeb Classical Library, 
No. 385.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. vi plus 503. $3.00. 

The three Loeb texts which have 
reached the editorial desk most re- 
cently have at first glance little in 
common—are, in fact, rather ill-as- 
sorted. However, they do have a 
common denominator in the fact that 
each advances further the complete 


publication of an important Greek 


author. 
Mr. Lee regards all four books of 
the Meteorologica as probably gen- 


A QUINCENTENNIAL 


Just five hundred years ago, on 
May 29, 1453, Constantinople fell to 
the Turks. Greek scholars, fleeing, 
brought Greek studies to the West- 
ern world, and inspired the Renais- 
sance. Why not commemorate this 
important date, in class or club? 


uine works of Aristotle. He believes 
that the treatise was started not later 
than Aristotle’s period of residence 
in the Troad and Lesbos, but was 
probably revised continually by the 
author, and kept up to date. The 
work deals with meteorology in gen- 
eral, its place in the natural sciences, 
and philosophical problems connected 
with it; also, with such particular 
matters as shooting stars, the aurora 
borealis, comets, rain, mists, dew, 
snow, hail, and erosion; with the sea, 
winds, earthquakes, thunder and 
lightning, hurricanes and other 
storms, rainbows, and mock suns. To 
the modern reader the sections on 
the more spectacular phenomena are 
particularly interesting. The editor 
has enriched the volume with dia 
grams and with illuminating tech- 
nical notes. 

Professor Sherman's seventh of 
twelve volumes of Diodorus Siculus 
comprises Books xv, 20—xvi, 65 of 
the Greek historian, covering the dis- 
turbed period from B.C. 
through 346/5 B.C. The volume con- 
tinues in the manner of its predeces- 
sors, and maintains the same high 
standards. There are two folding 
maps and an index of names. 

Professor Crosby's volume is the 
last of a series of five devoted to the 
works of the first-century rhetorician 
Dio Chrysostom. It contains Dis- 
courses 61-80, inclusive; the Exco- 
ium on Hair; the fragments; the let- 
ters; and the testimonia on Dio’s life 
and writings. Of greatest interest to 
the non-specialist are the sixty-first 
discourse, in dialogue form, on Hom- 
er’s Chryseis; the eightieth discourse, 
on freedom; the curious Encomudi 
on Hair, which, according to Synes- 
ius (p. 333) “is a work of such bril- 
liance that the inevitable result of 
the speech is to make a bald man feel 
ashamed”! The volume is carefully 
edited and indexed. —L.B.L. 
KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

The success of the League’s teach- 


er placement service depends upon 
the extent to which prospective em- 


ployers are informed about this serv- 
ice. Heads of classics departments 
and directors of placement bureaus 
are earnestly requested to refer to 
the Director of the Service Bureau 
any prospective employers whose re- 
quests for teachers of Latin or Greek 
they themselves are not able to fill. 
For full information about this Place- 
ment Service, see THe Crassicar 
OvrLook for October, 1952 (page 4). 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


For some time the Catholic Class- 
ical Association has been sponsoring 
a “Know-English Contest,” in which 
teams from secondary schools in var- 
ious parts of the country compete 
for trophies and money prizes. Con- 
testants must supply the meaning and 
the derivation of selected words of 
Latin origin. Local finals are usually 
held between November 10 and De- 
cember 10, and inter-regional finals 
are held in April. The judges are 
scholars of distinction, administrators, 
and other persons in public life. The 
contest has aroused a great deal of 
interest, and seems to have resulted 
in an increased consciousness of the 
importance of Latin in our English 
language. Inquiries and requests for 
further information on the contest 
may be addressed to Mr. Charles W. 
DaParma, Jr., 1106 Mace Avenue, 
New York 67, N. Y. 

Following the Jesuit tradition of a 
public examination and discussion in 
some field of classical literature, 
Loyola University of New Orleans 
recently presented a “Greek Acad- 
emy” on three plays of Sophocles, 
the Iliad, and the Odyssey; and Bos- 
ton College presented a “Public Sem- 
inar” on the philosophy of Thucy- 
dides. 

The first Rome Summer Scholar- 
ship winner to be announced fer 
1953 is Miss Edwina Sykes, of the 
Bristol (Pa.) High School, the Penn- 


svlvania Association winner. 


| AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU | 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost. we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps. money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment. please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number. title, [ee (poster. mimeograph. 
pamphlet. etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 


eae 
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Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 

Phases order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for any order of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 

The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 

APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
551. A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 
reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. Suitable for cele- 
brating the birthday of Rome 
(April 21). 15¢ 
MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeograph 
592. Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 
Certificates of Award 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. In color 
printing red and black. 20¢ 
Junior Classical League Award Key 

A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 
This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher's signature. $2.20. 

Bookplates 
1.A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Ungummed. 
. Another design, with Ionic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 

Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 

for $1.75. 


Books 


Limited quantities. Please order 
early, and indicate a second choice. 
The Black Sail. By Florence Bennett 


Anderson. A fictionized version 
of the story of Theseus, based 
on the findings of archaeology as 
well as on the mythological tale. 
$3.00. 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier in 
the army of Rome, commanded 
by Martius. $2.50. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version by Hen- 
rico Maffacini of Collodi’s Pi- 
nocchio. $1.50. 

Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I? and “Group 
I.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group IH” there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
and verse, and an extensive bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Group 1, 
Group Il, 75¢ 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Ro- 
bertson. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1945. 
A new edition of an old favorite; 
about 15 pages of the total 64 are 
new. 50¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty Latin songs 
with music. 25¢ 

Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 
the origin of English words. 25¢ 

Card Ganies 


Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five var- 
ieties of the game. May be 
played by two to ten persons. 
d1.00 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 1. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students, including be- 
ginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for more 
advanced Latin students. 35¢ 


Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 
35¢ 

Sententiae I. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 
75¢ 

Sententiae Il. Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae I, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 
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Sententiae Ill Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expression of 
place. 75¢ 

FOR THE END OF THE TERM 

Post Cards. The design, in green ink, 
is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A 
Joyous Holiday!”). Can be sent 
to pupils at the end of the school 
vear. Price, 30¢ for a packet of 
ten cards. 

The Service Bureau also offers the 
following material at the prices indi- 
cated: 

PINOCULUS AGAIN AVAILABLE 

The Service Bureau is happy to 
announce that it has recently received 
from Italy a hundred copies of Pin- 
oculus, a Latin version by Henrico 
Maffacini of Collodi’s Pinocchio. 
First come, first served! $1.50 

A BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY 
ALONG ETYMOLOGICAL LINES 

A new Latin word list designed 
(1) to provide a basic Latin vocabu- 
lary according to frequency and (2) 
to show the natural kinship of words 
as an aid to vocabulary building. 
Order as Bulletin XXXII. 20¢ 

A NEW GREETING CARD 

This new greeting card is suitable 
for any occasion. It pictures Diana 
in her chariot, and carries a good- 
luck wish in Latin. Color, deep rose 
on light rose. Designed by Genevieve 
Souther. Price, with matching en- 
velope, 7¢, $1.00 for 15. Order as 
Card GD. 

VISUAL AIDS 

A Catalogue of Visual Aids for the 
Civilization, History, Art, Archaeol- 
ogy, and Literature of Egypt, the 
Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Rome, and Pre-Colonial America. By 
Dorothy Burr Thompson. Price, 50¢ 

VOCABULARY FOR VERGIL’S AENEID 

BOOKS I AND I 

Words are arranged in order of 
first appearance in each of the two 
books. Prepared by C. F. Kuszynski. 
20¢ 

CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching ma- 
terial under any of the following 
topics: Caesar, Cicero, First Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Gifts and Awards, Latin Club, 
Latin Games, Pictures (Mythology ), 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans), 
Pictures (Portrait Busts and Statues), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, Pro- 
jects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days. 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil, Word Study. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
mimeographs. 


448. 


587. 


646. 


650. 


A list of secondary Latin text- 
books reported by the publish- 
ers in print April, 1951. 15¢ 

selected bibliography — on 
word study and general lan- 
guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢ 

An ancient choral dance. Can be 
performed by girls led by a boy, 
by girls alone, or by girls and 
boys alternating. Requires no 
dance training or special ability. 
10¢ 

Some important events from the 
death of Caesar to the death of 
Cicero. 15¢ 


51. S$0me important events from the 


death of Cicero to the beginning 
of the principate. 15¢ 


. Parallel chronological table for 


the lives of Caesar, Cicero and 
Pompey. 15¢ 


>. A list of Roman consuls from 77 


B.C. to 43 B.C. with some im- 
portant events in each consulship. 
10¢ 


. Official invitation ceremony of 


the Junior Classical League. 15¢ 


.A miraculous cure and an avar- 


iclous servant. A Latin story se- 
lected from the Vulgate and ed- 


662 


663. 
664. 


665. 


666. 


667. 


668. 


669. 


670 


ited with vocabulary and_ notes. 
15¢ 


-A list of historical novels deal- 


ing with classical themes. Revised 
March 1, 1951. 20¢ 

Various ways of giving pupils 
practice in saying Latin. 5¢ 
Various ways of giving pupils 
practice in writing Latin. 5¢ 
Some important political and so- 
cial changes in the Roman em- 
pire from 14 A.D. to 337 A.D. 
5¢ 


School and community publi- 
city. A teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline Burton, 


Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the American 
Classical League. 20¢ 

The prize apple; or Apples that 
glitter like gold may be green. 
A very modern variation on the 
old theme of the Judgment of 
Paris. playlet in English. 3 
boys and to girls. 20¢ 

Living pictures from mythology. 
May also be used for living 
statues. 20¢ 

A list of publishers their 
offerings of inexpensive trans- 
lations of classical authors. 20¢ 


of this world. fifteen- 


minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 


671. Furianus gets a father. A_hilar- 


677 


678, 


679 


versus 


ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢ 


.A list of standardized tests re- 


ported in print September, 1951. 
10¢ 


. Successive steps in comprehend- 


ing a Latin sentence. 5¢ 


. Tidings of great joy: Christmas 


tableaux. Four “living pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 


Actus fatis. A play in English 


written in honor of Vergil’s 
birthday. 20¢ 


. The present status of the clas- 


sics. In college and university, 
in the secondary school, the clas- 
sics and the classics teacher. 20¢ 
Apollo, panto- 
mimic dance drama accompanied 
by English verse. The story of 
the invention of the syrinx and 
the punishment of Midas. Direc- 
tions for costumes, properties, 
staging, music. 20¢ 

Topical index for Roman life, 
literature, and history, with page 
references to MachKendrick’s and 
Howe's Classics in Translation, 
Volume Il (Latin Literature). 
University of Wisconsin Press. 
10¢ 


Parallel Chronological table for 


the lives of Vergil, Horace and 
“Augustus.” Prepared by W. L. 
Carr. 10¢ 


Every Teacher of Latin Knows 


That Latin is the chief source of English words. Modern text- 
books in Latin provide teaching material for Latin-to-English 
and English-to-Latin word study, and English dictionaries are 


source books for teacher and student. 


Every Teacher of Latin Knows 


That Latin is also a source of LATIN WORDS, but sourcebooks 
in this field are rare in the English language. Authoritative in- 
formation for Latin-to-Latin word study is now available in 


Bulletin XXXII of the 


American Classical League Service Bureau 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 


Price, 20 cents 
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To help more boys and girls 


get more out of Latin Answers To The Question 


the Scott-Horn-Gummere WHY STUDY 
USING LATIN 1 
? 
Attainment Tests for Book 1 IN SCHOOL: 
are attractively and convincingly presented in two 
USING LATIN 2 recently published pamphlets. 
Attainment Tests for Book 2 PAMPHLET 51 quotes the answers of 20 college 
teachers of subjects other than Latin or Greek. 
Ask for a free copy of the new price, 10c each. 
190-page Guidebook for Book 
1—gives the teacher of first- PAMPHLET 52 quotes the answers of 84 college or 
year Latin a wealth of back- university presidents, deans or other executives. 
ground information as well as 25c each; for five or more copies, 20c each. 
day-to-day help on everyday 
teaching problems. These pamphlets should be given wide circulation 


among school administrators and student counsellors 


Chicago, 11 as well as among the students themselves, to whom 


they are primarily addressed. 
Atlanta, 3 SCOTT, 
Dallas, 2 FORESMAN AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
San Francisco, 5 AND COMPANY Miami University 


OXFORD, OHIO 


New York, 10 


° e course you know that the distance of the projector 
Renaissance of Latin the the of the image. 
The room shou as light as clear image permits, 
““RESP ONDE MIHI”’ never completely blacked out. A room that is too 
dark will make the image too bright. My room is 
Vir in armis: always light enough for writing purposes; that means 
It has been on my mind to write you about how I can do written work from a filmstrip. 
to use the Latin reading filmstrips, tests, vocabularies, Wherever possible I synchronize a record with the 
and the rest of the visual-oral-aural aids that THE filmstrip, a technique that affords maximum emotional 
TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. offers for the impact. My playback machine has a detachable loud- 
more dynamic modern way of teaching. speaker for a cover (all good players do). This per- 
If you are going to use these modern materials and mits me to use an “aggregate box’ with ten headsets 
techniques, you MUST have the projector and player for listening purposes. As a matter of fact I have two 
in your classroom at your elbow. Taking your class of them jacked into the player with twenty headsets 
to another part of the building is impractical; borrow- attached. Twenty students can listen to their instruc- 
ing machines from elsewhere on occasion spoils the tion on records while the rest of the class works with 
whole routine. The obvious and, in the long run, me in some other activity. 
cheapest way is to own your own. Since machines And this will interest you especially: Have you 
last 15 or 20 years at least, the cost is negligible if asked for your FREE copy of Dr. Waldo E. Sweet's 
you take the long view. MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, written to accompany 
If I may make a suggestion from my own exper- the filmstrips of the stories in SCOTT, FORESMAN’s 
ience, the ARGUS PBB 200 watt projector with film- great new text, USING LATIN, BOOK ONE? This 
strip adapter extra is the perfect machine for our manual will explain perfectly how to use ANY read- 
work. It will project under almost daylight conditions, ing filmstrip with the correct techniques as devel- 
; which means that ordinary shades will darken your oped by the science of Descriptive Linguistics. You 
: room enough for the purpose. The ARGUS PBB 200 undoubtedly have heard of the Latin Workshop cur- 
has no teeth to wear out the filmstrip; a child can rently going full blast at the University of Michigan 
set it up and run it without trouble. It permits you under the direction of the Carnegie Corporation of 
to show one line at a time, or anything up to a whole New York. It promises great things for Latin in the 
frame of four or five lines, and turns in either di- future development of scientific teaching. 
rection at will. Dr. Sweet’s MANUAL FOR TEACHERS is a real 
The back of a map or any SMOOTH white surface MUST—and all you need to do is just ask for it. I'll 
is best for showing lettered filmstrips, for that type of be happy to send you one. 
surface will not fade the image for those sitting on Cordially yours, 
the side of your room to any appreciable degree. Of Richard H. Walker 
T That N Ti In 
utor at Never lLires, Inc. 
BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


